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Koad, Broulghty *Feri5ri* ’yesterday. 


Born in Dundee, he was a son of the lah 
Mr Nicol Watson, Dundee music teacher 
and organist of Ward .. Chapel. He was 
educated at West End Academy, and served 
his apprenticeship in Dundee. In 1900 he 
went into business and retired from his 
workshop in Dallfield Walk four years ago. 

Mr Watson took part in the building and 
installation of the Caird Hall, and ICinnaird 
Cinema organs, and in prominent churches 
in Dundee and district. 

As a bassoon player, he played with the 
orchestra of the old Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
v Dundee, until its close, and with Broughty 
Ferry Operatic Society. He had been know™ 
to go through a complete opera performac 
without referring to the music. 

He is survived by a daughter. 



All human work is transitory , small in itself, con¬ 


temptible. Only the worker thereof, and the spirit 
that dwelt in him, is significant. 


Cahlyle. 




















I. 


Parentage 

and 



ATRIMObTY probably never linked 
together two individuals of greater 


early years. phy S i ca l and mental dissimilarity than the 
father and mother of William Hicol Watson, commonly 
known from his habitual style and signature as W. H. 
Watson. John Watson, his father, who about mid-life 
became Librarian of the Watt Institution, was a man of 
retired nature, unusually well-read, considering his limited 
advantages, clear-headed, caustic, of considerable natural 
reflective and philosophic power, with an unhappy knack 
of perceiving the weakest side of every argument or course 
•of action, and a consequent low estimate of the possible 
efficacy of human effort. 

His mother, on the other hand, had a total lack of appre¬ 
ciation for philosophy in any of its aspects, especially applied 
philosophy; and was possessed of a very high sense indeed 
of what could be accomplished by individual energy. 

Modified by their counteractive effect upon each other, 
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these two classes of disposition were reproduced in the eldest 
child, the subject of this sketch, who was horn towards the 
end of the year 1826. It would not he easy, in fact, to find a 
more striking instance of reappearance in the offspring of the 
blended characteristics of the parents. Of his mother were 
the invincible gaiety of spirit, the capacity for strenuous 
and persistent action, and the enduring tenacity in difficulty 
so manifest in him. To his father he was indebted for a 
certain cold sagacity that at times mingled strangely with 
his enthusiasms, the intellectual thoroughness with which he 
laid the foundations of all his acquirements, and the moral 
element in which all his thoughts and endeavours moved. 

Owing to various causes, Mr Watson’s education was but- 
scant and fitful, and up to his boyhood did not exceed the 
commonest elements. For whatever reason, he was not a 
diligent scholar. The whole of his acquirements in after-life 
were the result of laborious self-effort. 

His youth does not demand any particular record, except 
for an incident that to most men would have effectually 
barred the attempt to succeed in the profession he afterwards 
adopted. His father, in partnership with another man, had 
started a hackling-shop in the neighbourhood of Princes. 
Street, and the lad, who was employed in it, was one day 
set to oil a somewhat heavily-going “ devil” while in motion,, 
with the result that the fingers of his right hand were drawn 
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between two wheels and badly crushed. Amputation was 
saved, but a permanent bend and shortening of the middle 
and little fingers formed an enduring obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of that degree of manual dexterity on the pianoforte 
and organ, which he would otherwise never have consented 
to stop short of. When these defects are taken into account, 
the extent of his manipulation was surprising, and forms a 
salient instance of his characteristic refusal to admit impossi¬ 
bility, or be turned aside by difficulty. The hackling-shop 
was ultimately burned down, and he was afterwards em¬ 
ployed, probably as a message boy, in the dispensary of Dr 
Arrott, at that time in St Andrew’s Street, and later, in a 
watchmaker’s shop in the old Murraygate. His first serious 
occupation, however, was as a painter—a house painter,— 
not even attaining to the dignity of <c decorator.” Misfor¬ 
tune befell him here also, for, before the completion of his 
.apprenticeship, his employer failed. It is on record that he 
was an unusually expert and intelligent workman, and he 
soon found journeyman work on the Dundee and Perth 
Railway. 

Two incidents of this period, which Mr Watson was fond 
of recalling, may be here recorded. He was at work one day 
painting the outside of a window of a private house. Trained 
by the wall there grew a fine pear tree. The time was 
autumn, and the fruit was ripe. The potence of this form of 
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temptation is matter of ancient history, and the painter lad did 
not prevail where Adam succumbed. Keeping pace inversely 
with a diminishing moral sense, the consumption of pears in¬ 
creased till it became apparent prudence had been exceeded. 
Next day he was ill in bed, and being learnedly treated for 
“ painter’s colic.” In after years Me Watson could give a 
ludicrous account of the cross-fears he suffered between 
taking the wrong medicine and revealing the true disease - 
One thing he declared was triumphantly established : that the 
medical treatment was equally efficacious for botli forms of 
the ailment, for he rapidly recovered, avoiding unpleasant 
confessions. 

The second occurrence probably happened when he under¬ 
took journeyman’s work, for he was compelled, in accordance 
with custom, to pay his “ footin’.” The result was he took,, 
or was made to take, too much spirit, and, for the first and 
last time in his life, became tipsy. With humorously 
assumed gravity he would declare he never regretted the 
circumstance. No one who had not been tipsy could 
appreciate a “ drunk man”—a man drunk. The changed 
aspects which existence assumes to him; the deep conviction 
of his superiority to the sober portion of mankind; his escape 
from the disturbing artificial distinctions of rank and wealth; 
his newer notions of true dignity; the patient calm with 
which he struggles amidst vexatious operations of the law of 
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gravity—all this, it was opined, required the appreciation of 
experience. With like mock earnestness he would allege the 
one principal defect in tipsiness—unfortunately an inherent 
one—was its evanescence. Speculatively considered, as a 
perpetual state, it represented a very high degree of happi¬ 


ness. 






II. 


Marriage TfBOUT this time, when not more than 

and musical / eighteen years old, Mb Watson married. 

Beginnings. 

Marriage, fortunately, is not a compulsory in¬ 
stitution, and in estimating the difficulties which it and its 
effects entail upon a man who is struggling upwards, it is 
not perhaps just to put them in the same category as the 
unavoidable strokes of fate. On the other hand, it would 
not he fair to deprive him of the merit of rising in spite of 
such obstacles. A wife, a steadily-increasing family, and a 
household to maintain, is scarcely the condition which seemed 
to make it prudent for a poorly-educated man to renounce a 
handicraft and take to an art as his means of livelihood. 
This, however, was what, within the next year or two, he 
was decisively to do. 

It is impossible to say where his natural bent for music 
came from, as neither of his parents was characteristically 
musical. The inborn talent had early shewn itself. Music, 
which in boyhood was a liking, grew in youth into an ambi- 
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tion, and now in manhood became an absorbing passion, out 
of tlie atmosphere of which it was impossible for him to 
exist. It is convenient to distinguish at once the Kind of 
faculty lie possessed. While shewing always plenty of talent 
for reproducing and extemporising melodies or efl'ects, as 
well as adaptability for instruments and composition, what 
specially characterised him was his enormous receptwmcss— 
the singular depth and extent of his appreciation of music as 
an art; and his perceptiveness —the clearness with which he 
comprehended the make of a work, the inter-relation of its 
parts, its significance as a whole. These were the true 
features of his talent, which marked him out as compared 
with the facile player, or superficial extemporist, whose accom¬ 
plishments attract attention and conquer applause so much 
more easily. 

At the period reached he was moved by an insatiable 
thirst after knowledge— knowledge of music as an effect, and 
knowledge of its method and meaning as an art. The whole 
ground had to be conquered unaided, and he set himself 
methodically to the task. His pretensions were indeed small 

_mainly a good voice, a fine specimen of the rare male 

contralto. As a boy he had been a member of Ward Chapel 
“ Band,” as the choir was then called. In other connections 
ho was remarked for wonderfully good renderings of solos 
from the oratorios, notably “He was despised” m the 
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Messiah. He was now filling a position to which a small 
salary was attached, in the choir of the Episcopal Church, at 
that time worshipping in what is now Castle Street Congre¬ 
gational Chapel. Alive to all means of furthering his 
acquaintance with music, he soon was on a footing of 
familiarity with all from whom anything could he learned. 

Dundee was a little place in those days, and the musical 
circle was as limited as for the most part it was humble. 
Music, more than any other refining pursuit, seeks the light 
and diffuses itself. It is correspondingly easy for the real 
enquirer to profit by it. Mr Watson was more than usually 
observant. He carefully acquired a knowledge of most 
instruments—their capabilities, range, and method of produc¬ 
tion. His information was precise,—precision in what he set 
himself to know was a leading trait of his character,—and in 
after years, as a critic, the knowledge served him well. 

His next step was to buy a second-hand pianoforte—an 
Erard “ grand.” Thirty years afterwards, when the once fine 
instrument had become thin, worn, and unserviceable, it cost 
him many pangs and reconsidered resolutions to part with it- 
It was paid for by instalments. He was still a painter, but 
work was precarious and uncertain, and he was gradually 
preparing to renounce his occupation for good. Assiduous 
practice of the pianoforte, and sedulous self-education in 
special and general knowledge, filled every hour of leisure- 
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The most striking effect of this was to cut him off from 
the good-will of his neighbours in the “land” he inhabited 
in North Tay Street. They held him to he pretentious 
above what his station warranted, daft even; and the 
deliberate method of the daftness , together with the no 
doubt well-founded reasons for the “ pretentiousness,’ 5 caused 
muttered sneers to develop into expressed malice. His wife 
was dubbed the “ piano-wife,” as a distinctive definition of 
the particular kind of pvidefiCness under which she and her 
husband laboured. (The exact shade of meaning conveyed by 
this fine word pridefulness cannot be accurately expressed in- 
present-day English. It was once explained to an English¬ 
man as being upsettin ness, but not greatly to his enlighten¬ 
ment). This fact helped to precipitate matters. 

Mr Watson, however, could not at this time announce 
himself as quite prepared to instruct pupils in pianoforte 
playing. He had gradually been acquiring a certain facility 
of execution on the instrument, and had greatly widened his 
theoretic knowledge and general acquirements, but he as yet 
relied solely upon his vocal powers for his hold upon music 
as a profession, and, in association with the late Mr Alex¬ 
ander Wallace, got up concerts, gave tuition to classes in 
singing, and in such other methods of a sufficiently humble 
kind, tried to increase his income. There was no such steady 
return of money, however, as would ensure the maintenance 
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of a home. Moreover, he had become connected with a class 
of entertainment not perhaps derogatory in itself, but which 
was not considered compatible, in the existing state of 
opinion, with his position as a choir-member. 

Driven to it by the necessity of earning a livelihood, and 
his back now fairly turned upon the painting-trade, he went 
to Glasgow. There he obtained a subordinate position, and 
that merely temporary, on the stage, appearing as one of the 
three witches in “ Macbeth,” probably in connection with 
what is known as “Locke’s” music thereto. This incident 
is hidden in obscurity; Mr Watson himself never cared to 
allude to it, or to the other shifts to which at this time he 
was driven. The few years now being alluded to represent 
a period of fixless effort and probation, during which he was 
casting about to attain such a footing as should enable him 
to realise his ambition of entirely devoting himself to music, 
and to earn through it a livelihood. 

And here it may be appropriately said, once for all, that 
his character and tastes were entirely opposed to the too 
common type of homeless wandering singer or artist. In 
nature he was strongly domestic. Moreover, in all his 
relations to music he preserved a certain dignity which he 
believed it conferred upon its devotees — a kind of awe and 
reverence in treating of, or dealing with it, which later 
became strongly developed as a salient feature of his musical 
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life. Further, and chiefly, he had accurately guaged his own 
powers as a singer. His humiliation, as he called it, dated 
from the first time he heard Mario sing. In the course of the 
piece, (what it was is not now ascertainable), there occurred a 
long-sustained note, into the crescendo and diminuendo upon 
which, there seemed, to the enthusiastic and impressionable 
listener, to enter every shade of meaning and emotion of 
which lyric expression is capable; so that, while the singei s 
voice gathered in pregnant fulness, and fell subtly away from 
the rounded climax into the resumed melody, the actual short 
time passed under its spell appeared to have been prolonged 
into a period of something like ecstatic enlightenment, 
almost painful ere it ceased. Much of this effect, doubtless, 
was due to the highly-wrought sensibility of the hearer, but 
“ Mario’s long note” made a lasting impression on him; and 
into those strange haunting dreams which visit the mind m 
peculiar states of health, the ghost of it always entered largely. 

Ever fearlessly modest in estimating his own gifts and 
attainments, Me Watson renounced any idea he might have 
had of becoming a singer; the more so as his pronounced 
intellectual proclivities would find no adequate scope in such 
a mode of life. He therefore returned to Dundee, and set 
himself boldly to give lessons in musical theory, singing, and 
pianoforte playing. From all of this it is apparent he began 
most unequivocally at the bottom of the ladder. 
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Everything was against him, commencing thus in his 
native town. It would have been better had he been 
unknown, for then he would not have had to conquer the 
prejudice attaching to the presumption of a working-man 
setting up as a teacher of music. Under the best circum¬ 
stances, to obtain a reasonable income as such was not an easy 
matter. Now-a-days a pianoforte is a musical gratification in 
most homes, and an article of furniture in all. At the time 
spoken of the case was otherwise. The field of learners was 
not a large one, and was perhaps already sufficiently filled by 
the teachers then extant. Besides, the measure of attainment 
sought by pupils was small. 

^ Scotland then, to a greater extent even than provincial 
England, was heedless of music as an art. A systematic 
musical education was nowhere easy to gain, and a really 
academic one an impossibility outside of London, and then 
only for those with means. Operas and oratorios were, with 
rare exceptions, known only from extracts, while the 
performance of symphonies and orchestral music generally in 
anything like an entirety was rarer still. Even when the 
Italian opera companies from London extended their concert 
tour beyond Edinburgh, Dundee was mostly passed by in 
favour of Perth. Beyond the school of violin playing 
peculiar to Scotland, (which does not represent a very high 
level of art), the chief musical outlet was found in vocal 
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Societies, occupied with the performance of oratorio and 
secular choruses, glees, and suchlike. Music and singing were 
therefore almost interchangeable terms; a rule only confirmed 
by the few exceptions, such as an organ—small and ineffective 
—in the Episcopal Church, a brass-hand or two, and a few 
players of orchestral wood instruments scattered about the 
town. Apart from their purpose here, these facts are 
interesting as shewing the extent to which music as an 
education and an art has spread in Dundee in common with 
the rest of the country. 

In view of the small probability of his pretensions to teach 
the piano being immediately acknowledged sufficiently to 
yield him an income, Mr Watson continued to devote a great 
part of his efforts to singing. He earned what he could by 
performing at concerts,—humble enough they were, and kept 
before him the hope of obtaining a precentorship in some 
church. His private study was never relaxed. He knew 
all he could get at from books within reach or means, about 
voice production, in its physiological and artistic aspects. 
.Like all self-instructed men, he took upon him greater 
schemes than he could ever carry out, and had reluctantly 
to unload his ambitions as he went along. He understood 
knowledge seriously—he took it to mean knowing. Kapidity 
of apprehension he possessed in a high degree, so that he 
overleaped at once many of the initiatory difficulties that block 
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the paths to it. A nice and subtle faculty of distinction 
enabled him to save, now and always, his acquirements from 
the confusions of time. Great endurance in difficulty, 
curiously joined with impatience of temper; a constantly 
progressing perseverance ; readiness of resource; rapidity and 
accuracy of judgment; and self-dependence—such are the 
qualities that distinguished him all through life. As a con¬ 
trast, he was subject to severe fits of despondency and self¬ 
depreciation ; his mind was too agile to settle itself readily 
into convictions; his ambition, if keen, was not broad; and 
he contented himself with a narrower sphere than he was 
capable of filling. These were the leading characteristics of 
a remarkable mind. It would be totally wrong to claim for 
any of them, or for all of them, the distinction of greatness, 
far less of genius; though at times it might almost seem as if 
a spark of the latter were the fusing power. An unusual com¬ 
bination of high qualities, conscientiously developed along a 
definite course, and admirably employed to affect the public 
afterwards in criticism, they can, in these respects, honestly 
be considered as noteworthy. 

Success as a teacher came slowly, but encouragingly. At 
first the pupils were humble and the fees low, so that the 
income did but barely suffice for the needs of his family. 
Yet, trenching upon the hours of rest after the day’s hard 
work, for opportunity of not less laborious study, in such 
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depressing circumstances the love of music bore him far into 
regions where none but professed and devoted students ever 
venture. 

Besides this special sphere, he laboured to widen his mind 
in knowledge of all things in which mankind are interested, 
for he possessed the intellectual thirst after all great questions; 
and it may truthfully be said he ended by acquiring a certain 
familiarity with most of these. On none was he wholly 
ignorant. Music occupied the first place in his mind, but he 
was only in a less degree attracted by philosophy, speculative 
theology, and physiology. At any moment through life he 
was ready to plunge into the problems surrounding these, and 
keenly debate them. 

















III. 


AS 

Precentor 

and 


I 


’FT the beginning of 1852 Mr Watson 
obtained the position of Precentor, or 


organist. Leader of the Psalmody, in Ward Chapel. 
For about a year previously he had been engaged in¬ 
structing classes of the young people of the church in 
improved methods of singing. A sufficiently amusing objec¬ 
tion was taken to his status by the then acting precentor, 
who had bargained for a “ Professor” of Music to perform 
that duty, and who alleged Mr Watson had no claim to the 
title. On this point he made a stand, and on it he fell, the 
church authorities sustaining Mr Watson’s right to the 
appellation—one he ever held in the greatest detestation, as 
being common to conjurers and quacks generally. In the 
result, he succeeded to the post, the duties of which, under 
varying forms, and through many changes, he continued to 
fulfil until his death, thirty-five years later. 

The following extract from the review of a Psalter, written 
bv him in 1879, gives an accurate idea of the state of the 
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Psalmody when he entered on the leadership:—“ Twenty 
years ago the usual pace at which such tunes as Old Hundred , 
French , St Paul’s , and Martyrdom were sung was such that 
breath had to be taken after each second syllable. Three 
four-line verses mostly sufficed to use up the energy of 
leader and congregation; a fourth exhausted their powers, 
and if perchance the minister gave out a fifth, the last 
verse was but a dying groan. Singing such tunes was truly 
a painful operation to all concerned, mentally as well as 
physically, for all sense of the meaning of words was neces¬ 
sarily lost in the slow pace of the music, the sinking of its 
pitch, and the waning strength of lungs and larynx. The 
title of the last-mentioned tune fitly describes the fate to 
which words and music were thus subjected.” 

To this may be added that in those days such words as 
salvation , confusion , enjoyed the full dignity of four distinct 
and separately enunciated syllables. In lamentation sufficed 
for an entire measure of the tune, and was sung with 
unctuous gravity. A kind of tune much in vogue was that 
in which the third division was broken up into little 
phrases, involving sometimes highly ludicrous repetitions of 
the words, whereby four verses of print became six of song. 

From the moment Mr Watson took over the office his 
endeavour was to improve the congregational singing, and to 
do so upon truly musical grounds. This was an undertaking 
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requiring time and patience. He was, moreover, but a young 
man of twenty-six, whose ideas were only in process of 
growth. As they grew, he strove to raise the musical part of 
the service to its proper position as worship. His argument 
then and ever was clear, and is surely incontestable : If to 
praise the Creator in song is acceptable, then to express praise 
with fuller intelligence is to render it more acceptable. 
The steps of the struggle—for such it was—have something 
of the comic about them when recorded in these days. His 
first advance was to gather a choir about him, and obtain for 
it official recognition. This was not an entirely easy matter 
in times when there were still many who regarded the 
individuals as profane “ skirlers,” and the body as mere 
incorporate blasphemy. Persevering, his contagious personal 
enthusiasm reacted on its members. One by one, through 
many vicissitudes, the innovations of its private practice 
became the public observance of the church. Each forward 
movement gained, and was aided by, additional friends. The 
opponents,—those who, honestly enough, doubtless, saw 
nothing save uncharitableness in a chant and damnation in a 
doxology,—grew ever fewer. Time and enlightenment did 
their gradual work. But at first the most elementary changes 
were objected to, as the following further extract from the 
review already mentioned will witness :— 

u We know the case of a precentor to a church, which at 
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that time (twenty years ago) could boast of some advance¬ 
ment in psalmody, being severely censured by his managers 
for seeking to increase the speed of the psalmody, particularly 
in the tunes French , St. Paul's , and the then favourite 
American tune, Evan —that censure being administered on 
the ground that quicker singing was secular and unde- 
votional.” 

In process of time, mainly under his guiding hand, astute 
and hidden, mostly making others its agents, a high level of 
excellence was attained, notwithstanding the ups and downs 
incidental to the employment of a voluntary choir. 

As a precentor proper, Mr Watson’s method was unique. 
With a peculiarly telling quality of voice, he kept immense 
Sunday-evening audiences well in hand; and, with his fine 
ear, could restore at the commencement of each verse the 
little difference of pitch lost during the preceding one—a 
difference which if left to accumulate brings about a dreary 
groaning instead of song. 

A little incident will illustrate his readiness of resource. 
One Sunday evening a “ long metre” psalm was given out 
from the pulpit. 33y some strange oversight Mr Watson 
took it to be cc common metre,” and began the tune Coleshill. 
In the second line he was suddenly apprised of his mistake 
by the evident excess of syllables over notes. Without 
hesitating, and undisturbed by the evident expectation 
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amongst the congregation of a breakdown, he melodically 
altered and extended the line, took up the third as written, 
and.added a correspondingly amplified close to the fourth. 
His only fear was lest he should not he able to reproduce the 
same modifications in the succeeding verses; but his memory 
served him, and by the time the fourth was sung and done, 
the transformed tune was musically stereotyped. lie used to 
say he was so pleased with it, that he wrote the changes 
down during the concluding prayer. 

The desire for an improved musical service developed so 
rapidly in Ward Chapel, that by 1863 —eleven years after Mr 
Watson had become precentor—the question of obtaining an 
organ, which for some time had been mooted as a vague and 
shadowy possibility, became a definite plan. To many it was 
as if a dreaded spectre should suddenly take corporeal form, 
and stalk about unabashed, heedless of exorcism :—so rapidly 
has opinion changed on such points. While the matter was 
yet under debate, the church being split into parties over it, 
and the Christian virtues in suspense pending its settlement, 
Mr Watson adroitly took occasion to give the congregation 
an opportunity of judging to some extent what the effect of 
an organ would be, by accompanying the choir at the “ Social 
Meeting” on a harmonium. 

The idea was highly humorous. The “Social Meeting” 
of a church may be described as an occasion when gravity is 
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relaxed, but not laid aside. The minister’s remarks become 
an address, not a sermon; those who might fail to distinguish 
the difference have the programme to assure them. If the 
congregation take tea, they also sing hymns. Then a man 
may smile in his Sunday clothes, and one joke at least is 
looked for from the platform. It seemed a fair deduction, 
therefore, that people who would not tolerate an organ at 
service on a Sunday, might listen to a harmonium at a 

social meeting on a week day. 

It would be rash to attribute to this incident any deter¬ 
mining effect upon the ultimate result, but in a slioit time 
an organ was agreed upon, and Mr M atson was resolved to 
play it; to realise an ambition, no small one in his \ iev, 
of possessing the musical ownership of that mightiest of 
instruments. 

AYhen the organ was approaching completion, and the 
question of an organist arose, it became evident that to fe^\ 
persons but to Mr Watson himself had the possibility of 
his obtaining the post occurred as feasible. A large and in¬ 
fluential portion of the congregation, official and ordinary, 
were in favour of getting a trained organist an ornate indi 
vidual, a man from England—one who, in fine, could play. 
No one of these attributes, it was urged, did Mr M atson 
possess. Judged by ordinary standards and probabilities, 
there was some truth and great plausibility in the objections 
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taken to him on these and suchlike grounds. They failed in 
one vital essential—they took no account of the extraordinary 
ductility of his talent. For, in the year or so that elapsed 
between the decision to get an organ and the erecting of it, 
he had, by quiet, assiduous, searching study and practice, 
made himself proficient in all that related to the instrument. 
Placing himself under high professional guidance, he acquired, 
with wonderful facility, a precise and profound knowledge 
of it,—its construction, capabilities, and legitimate use. 

When the question of an organist was brought to an issue, 
and the opposition to Mr Watson was still powerful and 
pertinacious, he held in his hands the testimonials of pro¬ 
fessional men of unquestioned authority and impartiality as 

to his entire fitness. In the result he obtained the appoint- 
ment. 

Church politics are of the same essential nature every¬ 
where, and the futile opposition to his pretensions changed 
into detraction of his performances. Of all positions in life, 
an organist’s most resembles that of a prime minister. 
Every human being is a born critic of the theory of Govern¬ 
ment and of Music. Criticism on both subjects derives its 
greatest audacity from ignorance. 

Difficulties on the personal side were thickened by the fact 
that the organ, as an instrument, failed, from various reasons, 
to yield the satisfaction anticipated. It was placed in a 
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gallery, set up in two halves on either side of a large window. 
The 16-feet pipes reached to within a few inches of the 
ceiling, along which the sound travelled in billowy rumblings, 
escaping with a growl of relief through the ventilators. The 
accumulated ascending heat of a crowded congregation played 
havoc with the pitch of the wood and reed stops; and, to 
crown all, when, with the fine impartiality of Nature’s laws, 
some of the pedal-notes chimed in with the sounding proper¬ 
ties of the wood-work, individuals there were who complained 
that their devotions were disturbed by the “ dirlin of their 
seats ! They blamed the organist, instead of having the 
joints tightened. 

Altogether, there was as ample a field for the distraction of 
' a player as his worst enemy could wish. The circumstances, 
however, are only of interest here in so far as they illustrate 
the patient thoroughness of Mr Watson’s character. Making 
himself master of the causes of the defects, he remedied 
many of them ingeniously with his own hands; and with like 
dexterity stood between them and the congregation, managing 
the instrument so that it yielded the greatest amount of 
satisfaction it was capable of giving, suppressing its weak 
points, and emphasising such virtues as it possessed. 

As illustrative of the humour that was never far removed 
from his actions, an incident may be recounted that happened 
when dissatisfaction with the performances of the instrument 
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was at its height. With the object of throwing some light 
on the point whether organ or organist was at fault, he got an 
eminent Doctor of Music to take the organ-seat one Sunday, 
without acquainting anyone of the fact. He left the Doctor 
mostly to his own resources as to choice of stops and com¬ 
binations, as one would in ordinary circumstances. The effect 
was appalling. The seats “ dirled” as they never did before, 
and a strange medley of unpremeditated effects rang through 
the chapel. The resultant observations were naturally 
amusing. 

In the end the facts prevailed. Within a few years the 
instrument was transferred to a more fitting position behind 
the pulpit, there set up in one case, and systematically 
remodelled; and Mr Watson sailed into a calm sea of 
acknowledged competence. Amid the newer pleasant rela¬ 
tions which his ability and uprightness won-for him, he 
breathed his fine taste into the whole musical service, vocal 
and instrumental; fostered it, developed it, until it reached 
the high level of excellence which has since brought credit 
to the church. 

As for him, he had realised one principal ambition of his 
life—to play, to possess (as has been said) the musical owner¬ 
ship of an organ. This ambition and this attainment are not 
to be measured altogether or mainly by external standards. 
So estimated, they may not bulk largely, may even seem 
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petty. They are to be tried by the intensity of his own 
appreciation of music and the delight it yielded him; by the 
depth of his reverence for the art, and the means they had 
brought him of expressing it; by the realisation they gave to 
dreams of immortal conceptions, and companionship with 
mighty minds in their achievements. The sensitive learned 
musician had been the journeyman painter. Owing little or 
nothing to schools, musical or other, to this by sterling 
perseverance and honest acquirement he had attained; and 
let who might think lightly of it, he, knowing his effort and 
loving his art, did not. Nor ought any one. To fill well and 
thoroughly any position in life, and to have conquered it by 
labour, is a true achievement. Its measure is a relative 
matter. 

Upon the regulation of the musical service of the church 
he brought to bear a clear insight and common-sense. He 
was no faddist. Open-minded himself, he dealt tenderly 
with the prejudices of others. To thrust things upon a con¬ 
gregation, which they as a whole (distinguished from per¬ 
verse individuals) did not want, was a proceeding that 
seemed to him unjust. Remembering always that church 
music is devotional, he strove to lead religious feeling into 
ampler channels by quietly adjusted gradations. The pride 
of an organist and glory of a choir were good only in so far 
as they ministered to this end. 
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The distinction between secular and sacred music, he used to 
say, is a difference in the aim of the music. Was it begotten 
of devotional feeling, and conceived so as to express it ? then 
it could not fail at least to reveal that intention, even where 
accomplishment fell short. The exultation of religious thanks 
giving is not the rapture of wine-bibbing, and the music has 
m itself the distinction. It is true the melodic progression 
of “ The Ratcatcher’s Daughter” may be traced in a certain 
hymn-time, but then it has ceased to be “ The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter”—visible only to perverted ingenuity. Conversely, 
with a fit audience, one might preach an edifying sermon in 
an ale-house. The whole difference is one of aim and intention. 
Music is a more direct medium of emotion than any other 
art, and records its quality infallibly. If praise is not there, 
praise was not in the composer’s mind. To find the inten¬ 
tion, to seize the mood, to express it in consonance by voice 
and instrument, was his constant endeavour. The freshness 
of his delight, the youthfulness of his enthusiasm, never left 
him; and two generations of choir members can testify to 
the pleasure and profit they drew from his expositions. The 
greater accomplishment is to be seen in the service of Ward 
Chapel to-day, and the appreciation of the worshippers. 






IV. 


AS 

Musical 

Critic. 


1]T C 


^0 speak of Mr Watson’s efforts as a 
musical critic is to treat of what was 
the best achievement of his life, and the true 
distinction of his talent. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the critical articles and notices which for many years graced 
the columns of the Dundee Advertiser , were founded on a 
basis and conceived in a method which are still rare outside of 


the professedly special circles of London journalism. Were 
it permissible to use them, the opinions, written and verbal, 
of not a few renowned artistes could be adduced in proof. 
The better evidence is to be found in the criticisms them¬ 
selves. 

His opinions were not the more or less eulogistic remarks 
of an imperfectly-trained amateur, nor the finical fault-finding 
of a dilettante. They were the outcome of a reasoned belief 
in Music, and the expression of a clear conception and under¬ 
standing of the art. Fault-finding he held to be the meanest 
function of a critic ; exposition the highest. His judgments 
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were convictions, based upon knowledge. Conviction begat 
confidence, and this confidence was reflected in the clear and 
rounded precision of his language. 

The process of criticism in his mind was somewhat as 
follows :—What did the composer or performer set himself 
to attain ; was the end worthy, and to what extent was it so; 
in how far had it been realised; what was the intrinsic 
nature and worth of the means adopted. The intellectual 
capacity to comprehend, and the judicial cast of the mind, 
must here be presupposed; how he won his knowledge 
would form an admirable chapter in any life. 

He seriously began the task at a time when most men’s 
opinions have fallen into the unchanging channel through 
which they will afterwards run. 

To conquer a new region for the mind after manhood is 
reached is in no case an easy task. When the region attempted 
is a science surrounded by mountains of scholastic erudition, 
the task is the heavier. Under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, when the student devotes to it all his time, and is 
aided by personal guidance, it demands years of labour. 
When it is pursued in the intervals of arduous work, during 
hours snatched from the natural time of rest, in a situation 
removed from those who know and can direct; when the 
general culture of the mind in other directions has to be 
widened at the same time, it is a very difficult task indeed. 
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In music the natural culmination of the effort is a Doctor- 
ship or Bachelorship from a University, and some position of 
more or less distinction. Not that these degrees are in them¬ 
selves guarantees of competency. Just as there are many 
R.A.’s whose pictures fail to be art, so there are numerous 
Doctors of Music whose attainments lack real life. The 
official seal upon ability serves often to destroy it; the wax 
(so to speak) burns a hole in the parchment. What Mr 
Watson did, he did to satisfy the wants of his mind. He 
provided the natural outlet for its energy, and filled out its 
desires with attainment. 

Commencing at the beginning, he successively mastered, 
during a course of years, most of the available treatises on 
Counterpoint, Harmony, and Composition published in Eng¬ 
lish. Until within comparatively recent years these were both 
few and old-fashioned. Comparing their theories with the 
practical work of the newer great composers, he found they 
stopped short, and left him facing a chaotic contradiction 
between principles and practice. The fuller expositions he 
knew were to be found in German, but he did not have the 
leisure necessary to acquire that tongue. His eldest son, 
then a lad at school learning German, was set to translate 
the weightier portions of the newest and most learned work 
in that language. As may be imagined, the effort yielded 
more satisfaction to the father than the son. It was an 
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impossible feat for a mere lacl to supply the learned 
correlatives of hard scholastic terms; but from the essential 
context Mr Watson quickly supplied the deficiencies, and, 
notwithstanding dfficulties, progress was made. Further 
labour of the kind was saved by the opportune appearance 
of an English translation of the work, which was accordingly 
procured and mastered. 

In this process of self-education there was a radical short¬ 
coming : the actual satisfaction and proof to the ear were 
absent. There were no constant opportunities of hearing 
outside London the performance of great works. His delight 
was as a dream that lacked the motions of vitality. It was 
dumb music, that rang in the ear only by imagination. 
When in time he came to have repeated opportunities of 
listening to the great orchestral works, he described his 
experience as a revelation. The merely figured melody, 
the mute massed harmony of the inner sense, burst into 
splendid sound, and the dormant images of memory, endowed 
with life, passed along in a kind of processional glory. 

These very disadvantages of book-study were the means of 
developing in him the capacity of realising musical effects 
from a perusal of the score alone, and of analysing harmonics 
through the ear only. 

By this arduous course of self-education, Mr Watson 
gradually equipped himself thoroughly for the function of a 
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critic : that is, for estimating the meaning, aim, and ultimate 
worth of music and performers of music from the inner 
point of view. He had placed himself on terms of intimacy 
with the great composers as revealed in their works, and 
had become familiar with the methods of expression they 
employed, the medium of their ideas, and the forms in which 
these were couched. 

Self-education is notoriously defective. The knowledge 
so acquired is usually narrow, if profound; pedantic, if 
exact; one-sided, if enthusiastic. From these defects Mr 
Watson was singularly free. The exemption was due to his 
ingenuous and undogmatic temperament. His mind was 
many-sided, and he corrected its balance by a fine equipoise 
of ideas gleaned from widely differing sources. He was an 
exception to the rule remarked of musicians : that, as a class, 
they are rarely interested in anything worthy outside of their 
art. What gave the peculiar distinction to his criticisms 
was a certain wide sympathy and outlook. It may seem 
strange to say he preached the worth of music in a news¬ 
paper, but in a certain and true sense the assertion is correct. 
He conceived it to have a direct and ennobling influence 
on the mind-a moral worth, in fact; and it was this belief 
that winged his enthusiasm and guided his pen. 

It is difficult for those who value music merely as a 
sensuous enjoyment to understand some of the peculiaiities 
o 
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of its influence upon him. Music idealised presented 
itself to him as a power potently at work behind all its 
embodiments as an art. The posture of his mind to this 
abstraction seemed to be very much that of the Greeks 
towards the deities they conceived of behind the arts, 
emotions, and powers of Nature—a curious resuscitated 
paganism. He was thus led to speak of it as an essential 
influence whose operations he was familiar with, and supposed 
the whole world equally to recognise. This unconscious 
conception dominated his mind, even when he was writin" 

O 

of works and performances. It was quite unrecognised by 
himself, but the fact is deduced from his habitual mode of 
expression, and the atmosphere (so to speak) of many of his 
criticisms. Imbued with the idea, he strove to raise the public 
appreciation to a like level; to get people to disentangle their 
faculties from the merely extrinsic aspects, and place them¬ 
selves in touch with the higher meanings of music. 

As an embodiment—a thing to listen to—music was to 
him a serious delight; not the tickling of an idle ear, but 
the harmonious expression of great ideas. He held it to be 
the highest of all arts; the nearest realisation to which 
human faculties can attain of ultimate aspirations, which are 
otherwise inexpressible. The realms of petty accomplish¬ 
ment he detested, having ever before him, almost painfully, 
the vast capabilities of music as an ennobling pursuit. That 
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sublime union of inspiration and conscious art by which, 
themes are originated and developed—the power by which a 
composer welds his material into consonance with his ideas 
—he recognised as by instinct; and wherever genius 
attained its highest triumph of concealing art, and giving to 
laborious effort the guise of facile spontaneity, he was touched 
by emotions to which he often complained he could give no 
full expression; and which would have been unsuitable for 
a newspaper had he been able. 

The thirty years during which Mr Watson acted as critic 
for the Dundee Advertiser formed a period of great develop¬ 
ment in the musical taste of the town, and in the ambitions 
of its musical societies. Fairly keeping pace with the rapid 
spread of interest in music over the kingdom, a keener 
intelligence was gradually shewn in the selection and per¬ 
formance of great works. Oratorios and cantatas, with full 
orchestral accompaniments, came to be given; and purely 
orchestral works were at length heard, interpreted by able 
performers under competent conductors. The demands 
made upon a critic for judgments which should be honest 
and well-considered were met by Mr W atson in a spirit of 
keen enjoyment. 

Both in preliminary notices and criticisms, it fell to him 
to treat of many works of familiar renown, and composers of 
established fame. On these occasions his remarks were not 
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the perfunctory observations of a weary professional hack, 
who recounts the established commonplaces of eulogy, and 
writes with but a half-hearted belief in his own fine words. 
What he had to say was marked by a fresh enthusiasm, and 
the reader’s attention was carefully and explicitly directed to 
the particular qualities of the work, the distinguishing genius 
of the composer. The following extract is not an inapt 
x example of his warmth of treatment:— 

“ Listening to these two movements” (Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor) “who could fail to discern the divine 
as well as the human element in music % Theology apart, 
there cannot be a doubt that the true musician, composer, or 
performer is as really the subject of divine inspiration as any 
Hebrew poet that ever sang; and if the musician addresses 
fewer hearts, it is only because many ignorantly or wilfully 
neglect to use a precious talent entrusted to them.” 

His scrupulous honesty was shewn on occasions where 
the work under consideration was quite new, by something 
like an abdication of the functions of a critic, as these are 
usually understood. When the late Henry Smart’s sacred 
cantata, “ Jacob,” was performed for the first time in Glas¬ 
gow, in 1873, Mr Watson, who went to review the five-days’ 
Festival for the Dundee Advertiser , wrote as follows :— 

“ It would be simple impertinence to critically review a 
work of this scope from a first hearing, when it was even 
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less familiar to tlie critic than to the performers. All honest 
criticism presupposes, at the very least, intimacy with the 
subject criticised.” 

Such a course contrasts strikingly with the prevalent 
practice of most critics. Mr Watson was too well-informed 
to be afraid of confessing ignorance. Wherever called for, 
the necessary intimacy spoken of was acquired by a close 
examination of the score of the work. 

His chief quarrel as a critic was with false aims and lack 
of earnestness, whether in works, performers, or public. 
Goethe somewhere emits the opinion that the highest enjoy¬ 
ment of music is only possible when the performers are 
concealed from the eye. The penetrative power of organ 
and voices, when listened to in some removed corner of a 
cathedral, has its source in this fact. The ear then enjoys 
undisturbed dominion, and we hear the music as we hear the 
wind, whose physical source we cannot otherwise perceive. 
Mr Watson was probably unaware of Goethe’s opinion, and 
certainly did not advocate any such change in the usual 
conditions of performance; but he always strove for a 
dissociation of outward and unessential surroundings from 
the estimate of the music or the performance of it. 

The following is taken from an ordinary notice of a high- 
class recital which had been but sparsely attended : 

a The intrinsic worth of music and of its performance will 
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not alone command success. Some adulteration, either in the 
quality of the music provided or in the manner of its per¬ 
formance, is needful to attract even those who profess strong 
regard for purity of art. The purest efforts for the public 
advancement of music are those that suffer most neglect. ” 
Again, on a somewhat similar occasion :— 

“ A very large proportion of people, otherwise well edu¬ 
cated, look upon music as a species of refined amusement. 
For such, music of the calibre presented on this occasion has 
no attractions. Neither it, nor the conditions under which 
it is produced, are exciting enough; and without excitement 
of some sort, either in the music itself or its surroundings, 
there is to them no enjoyment. The artiste, be he singer or 
player, who will persist in upholding the dignity of his art, 
must, as a rule, be content to address a minority.” 

Here the “ otherwise well-educated” is subtly satirical. 

In the review of another concert the dictum appears that 
“ there is a love for music, and there is a love for concerts, 
but they are not necessarily the same love;” and he once 
praised the performance of a sacred work as being calculated 
“to render oratorio music a thing to be desired by many 
who at present can only tolerate it as something understood 
to be grand, and somewhat fashionable to admire.” 

His standard for performers was equally high. He would 
palter to no cunning counterfeit of art at their hands, nor be 
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content with less than the best they could do. Yet he was 
quick to allow for an artiste’s limitations of capacity, trying 
him, for the most part, by the measure of accomplishment to 
which by honest effort he had attained. If, by illegitimate 
means or meretricious display, it was attempted to delude the 
audience, he at once applied the high standard of the art to 
which the insult was offered, and in its name administered 
a weighty rebuke. 

The petty and the personal were carefully eliminated from 
his criticisms. He was singularly callous to the personality 
of performers apart from its manifestation as art. Gieat 
names did not dazzle him, nor public renown confuse his 
judgment. Equally, he suppressed almost always the indi¬ 
viduality of the critic, and laboured to give to his opinions 
the form of a reasoned theory. As a consequence of this 
ideal, these opinions not infrequently ran counter to pre¬ 
vailing popular estimates. 

When Thalberg, with his amazing technique , (since vastly 
surpassed), was the vogue, and, aided by a crowd of imitators, 
was spreading the taste for difficult and showy fantasias on 
subjects of little intrinsic merit, Mr Watson, in his humble 
corner of the kingdom, set his face against the whole 
school, as being a degradation of ability on the part of the 
performers, and a profanement of music. Men possessing 
such talents, he held and said, ought to devote them to the 
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furtherance of what is best in music, and not debase them 
to the level of acrobatic feats. 

He placed Charles Halle in the very front rank of the 
exponents of pianoforte music—superior to Biilow, and 
perhaps not inferior to Rubinstein. That is a debatable 
opinion, of course. The noticeable thing here is, that the 
grounds for the preference were clearly stated, and all who 
differed were at least supplied with a clear basis upon which 
to dispute the choice. 

“ Let those rave who may,” he wrote on one occasion, 
about the fanciful Biilow and the gigantic Rubinstein, we 
have said ere this, and here repeat it, that the most fully 
accomplished pianist Britain has yet heard is Charles Halle, 
for he plays what has been written for his instrument by 
the greatest of all ages, without obtruding his personality as 
an executant, and he expounds the meaning of a composition 
with a fulness and force of eloquence that satisfy every 
artistic want. . . . Every player knows the technicalities 

which Beethoven has crowded into this Concerto,” (the 
Emperor’), “but under Mr Hall6 they vanish, and the 

majesty of the composition is allowed to assert itself freely 
and gracefully.” 

In the words “ allowed to assert itself” lies the gist of the 
whole critical theory. To cjuote again :— 

“ That is the truest art in which the individuality of the 
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player and all his accomplishments are the least obtrusive , 
and he only who can justly proportionate his mental and 
physical powers can he held as having brought the art of 
pianoforte-playing to perfection.” 

Writing regarding a recital of Dr Billow, the idea is 
developed from the obverse point of view, thus : 

“ Kb lover of music can fail to he gratified at the progress 
made in pianoforte art, but intelligent observation can detect 
some dangerous symptoms. There is, for instance, the 
tendency to attach undue importance to mere executive 
skill; to esteem as an end wliat is of true value merely as a 
means. There is also the increasing supply of music that, 
brilliant and insubstantial to the last degree, is fit only for 
show purposes. . . . It is pleasant to think that the art 

of pianoforte playing as a mechanical operation is nearing its 
extreme limits, for those exhibitions of superlative skill are 
calculated to do little more than excite the faculty of wonder. 
The education they provide is merely sensuous, and while 
under its influence people learn to forget that music has a 
spiritual element to enforce, which is the proper function of 
mechanical ability. ... It is so much easier to enter¬ 
tain than to instruct an audience—to astonish its ear and 
eyes than to vitalise its musical sold. 

While highly eulogising the performance of several of the 
items in the programme, the criticism was summarised as 
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follows:—“We prefer classical music on the pianoforte 
when it is sedately handled, literally correct, and free from 
frenzy.” 

Somewhat modifying his previous exclusiveness as regards 
Halle, he pronounced that “the playing of M. Rubinstein, 
the acknowledged exponent of pianoforte music in its most 
advanced stage, as listened to on this occasion, shows how 
the most perfect technique can he made subservient to the 
interpretation of musical thought.” 

It must not be supposed from these extracts that Mr 
Watson was a critic with only one idea. They have been 
chosen with the object of illustrating the central principle 
which guided him in his judgments. Recognitions of its 
faithfulness to the best interests of musical art often reached 
him from the higher class of artistes. One such from Mr 
Sims Reeves may be mentioned, as being entirely disinterested, 
seeing that the occasion was a notice of his farewell concert 
in Dundee. It is not permissible to quote the letter in full; 
but the tone of the criticism is referred to as having “ the true 
artistic ring about it, now so rarely observed.” Mr Reeves 
is still singing, with diminished physical powers, it is true, 
but ever the. great typical artiste who, as Mr Watson wrote, 
“uses his voice as a means of interpreting his music,” as 
opposed to the not uncommon habit of “ using a song as a 
means of displaying the voice.” 
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In administering censure wliere such was required, Mr 
Watson was never harsh or crude. “ Slashing criticism 
was foreign to his nature. His strictures took a condensed 
epigrammatic form. They gathered force from this, as when 

he wrote that “ Madame-made a stronger impression on 

the ear than on the intellect of her audienceand of an 

accompanist, that “had Mr--s sympathy for music and 

• singers been equal to his mechanical skill, something com¬ 
plimentary to his work as an accompanist might have been 
due.” 

On an occasion, when the performance was so execrable as 
to call for marked disapproval, too great publicity for the 
incompetent player was avoided by the following ingenious 
reference “ The organ-seat was occupied by a gentleman 
from a distance, whose name the curious may see by a 
reference to our yesterday’s advertising columns. Con 
sidering the usual destination of “yesterdays papei, this 
must be looked upon as a very charitable method of lea'^ in 0 

the performer’s name in oblivion. 

A clear distinction was always made by Mr M atson 
between professional and amateur efforts, and many v ere the 
kindly and appreciative remarks by which he stro's e to lead 
amateurs on to further honest artistic attainments. Too often 
a critic seeks to air his superiority by a supercilious depre 
ciation of non-professional performances; such w as not 
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Mr Watson’s method. Ever gratified by the revelation of 
musical talent, he remembered the power of even a passing 
remark in a public paper, and. was careful not to discourage 
amateur efforts, which, if in no wise approaching the pro¬ 
fessional standard, were yet in their degree praiseworthy. 

Detached observations, shewing the depth of his penetra¬ 
tion into the inner relations of music, are these : Speaking 
of the orchestral portion of a work, he remarked, “The 
melodic element seems to direct even the harmonic progres¬ 
sions”—a stroke of subtle perception. Again—“ The organ 
spoke its native speech as an organ, and not as a miniature 
ineffective orchestra,” where two distinct and opposed schools 
of organ-playing are accurately characterised. With the 
following commonsense observation on the much-lauded 
practice of some performers on the pianoforte who play their 
pieces entirely from memory, this portion may be fitly 
closed:— 

“Nor is there anything surprising in so doing, for the 
amount of practice which a conscientious artiste must devote 
to the perfecting of his pieces for public performance is such, 
that the wonder would rather be that they were not indelibly 
fixed on the memory.” ' 





V. 



YT must not be forgotten that these extracts 
style. are made for the most part from news¬ 

paper notices written during the hour or two 
that elapses between the close of a concert and the time of 
going to press. These are not the circumstances under which 
one who is desirous of giving a well-considered judgment 
would elect to express it, if he had the choice. It was only 
by the possession of a stable criterion, a rapid facility of 
judgment, and a corresponding clearness of expression, that 
it was possible to produce matter so excellent. How good it 
was may be seen by comparing it with the featureless 
chronicles that for the most part do duty as criticisms. In 
these perishable productions, written for the day only, even 
style was attained to ; by which is meant not a mere mannerism 
of language, but that felicitous choice and grouping of words 
whereby the essential quality of an impression is conveyed 
to the reader. 

Music, more than any of the other Arts, suffers from the 
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extent to which its effects are described by alien analogies. 
Sometimes the composition is called a picture, at others a 
panorama; now it is compared to a stately edifice, anon to a 
desert island. A passage that calls up to one listener the 
lispings of the wind on a moonliglit-eve, suggests to his 
neighbour the chirpings of grasshoppers in the mid-day sun. 

This is not the place for a disquisition upon why this 
should be so ; but, notwithstanding the existence and con¬ 
tinued production of much “programme music,” as it is 
called, the truth probably is that these realisms are ingraft¬ 
ings of the auditor’s personality, and ought to be eliminated, 
being foreign to the nature of music, which is a pure art 
dealing with sound as a subjective influence. 

Mr W atson rarely travelled beyond the terms proper to 
music as music, or those which in their general significance 
are equally applicable to all arts; as when he described the 
exposition of a Beethoven Sonata as being “ warm, eloquent, 
inspiring,” where the critic was evidently faithfully recording 
the quality of the emotion produced. 

On one of the few occasions where he availed himself of 
outside analogy, lie compared the alternation of crescendo and 
diminuendo to the “ painter’s undulating line of beauty.” 
Another very happy description was that of “ a 'pianissimo 
just merging into silence.” 

Where music is allied to words the foregoing remarks 
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cease to be applicable. There the purpose is definite. The 
expressed circumstances and surroundings supply the cen¬ 
tralising element. Of the instrumental introduction to a 
chorus in a Cantata (Gade’s “ Crusaders”) he wrote :— 

“ Its main purpose, apparently, is to depict a twilight slowly 
merging into night. This is effected through the character 
of the melodic forms used, and the peculiar colour imparted 
by the violoncellos, the muted violins, and the bassoons, with 
gentle touches of colder light from the flutes” 

Other pregnant remarks, culled at random, are the follow¬ 
ing 

“ The ear is the musical conscience, by which alone right 
from wrong can be distinguished.” 

“ An artiste is known as much by what he leaves undone 
as by what he actively does.” 

u Singing is the means ; exposition the end. Yocal music 
is not designed exclusively, or even mainly, to delight the ear 
with sweet sounds, but to depict human feelings in all their 
subtly varying moods.” 

But enough perhaps has been quoted to shew the earnest, 
single-hearted, and impartial spirit in which he did his 
critical work, and how clear ideas were embodied in language 
which, while ever precise, possessed not seldom a rhythmic 
flow, as of phrased music. 

It only remains to say of Mr Watson’s relations with the 
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Dundee Advertiser , that for by far the greater part of the 
thirty years over which they extended he was given an 
absolutely free hand. This is equally a tribute to his 
uprightness and to the recognised judgment and liberal- 
mindedness of its chief. His connection was contemporaneous 
with the great development in the influence of the paper as a 
weighty organ of opinion, which, in his department, he did 
nothing to retard, but something to advance. 








VI. 

jOAR more highly gifted with the percep- 
composeu. tive than the productive faculty, Mr 

Watson’s work as a composer does not bulk 
largely; but it falls greatly below what he was capable of, 
had time and circumstances permitted. 

One of his earliest efforts was a four-part glee, “ Old 
England’s Roll of Glory,” composed for competition, and 
placed second out of a very large number of compositions, 
lie was somewhat chagrined, naturally, at this result; but 
after examining the prize-work, characteristically declared his 
agreement with the adjudication. His own composition is a 
bold, melodious, and effectively harmonised glee, admirably 
suited to the words. 

A clever four-part madrigal, “ Ye Little Birds that Sit and 
Sing,” and another glee, “ On a Hill there Grows a Flower,” 
date also from early years, and are the fruits of study of the 
only English school of composition there is. They have the 
same characteristics of suave, yet bold, melody; direct har- 


D 
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monisation; and thorough singableness. These all had a 
place in the repertory of the Kennedy family. 

Mr Kennedy, the famous Scottish singer, and Mr Watson 
had become acquainted at an early period of their lives, and 
their acquaintanceship ripened into firm friendship. By a 
curious coincidence, they both started life as house-painters. 
But it was not upon the ground of a common trade that they 
met. They first came into contact at a concert given in 
Errol—a sort of half-way point between their respective 
birthplaces, Perth and Dundee. Accomplished anecdotists 
both, (Mr Kennedy’s talent in this way being as original and 
striking in private as on the platform), they could give in 
after years a ludicrous account of their respective feelings in 
the green-room, while the other was on the platform. 
Strangely enough, Mr Watson’s song was Scotch, while 
Mr Kennedy’s'was not. Watson gained a redemand for 

Mary o’ Argyle,” but Kennedy brought down the house 
with “ The White Squall.” Mr Watson, as has already been 
said, soon renounced singing; and thus early he expressed a 
decided belief that singing was Mr Kennedy’s special mission. 

When Mr Kennedy had become renowned, he commis¬ 
sioned his old friend to harmonise for public performance by 
his family such of the Scotch songs as were adapted for this 
method of presentation. The result was some very original 
and striking examples of five-part harmonisation. Although 
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since become more common, this was the first time such a 
task had been attempted on a systematic scale; and many of 
the arrangements are clever and telling interpretations of the 
words. Under the able rendering of this talented family 
they were highly successful. Others have been performed 
by different societies in chorus, and are equally effective. 

A Christmas four-part song, “Hail! thou bright-eyed 
Virgin Morning,” was published by Lamborn, Cock, & Co., 
and has the characteristics of all Mr Watson’s work for 
voices—spontaneous tunefulness, and bright, flowing part- 
mating. 

Between 1867 and 1868 he composed for the Catholic 
Apostolic Church in Dundee a set of six anthems. These 
were written with special regard to the character of the 
service, and, so viewed, are admirable specimens of diversified 
interest. They were presented to the Church through the 
then acting choirmaster, and are to be found in its Musical 
Service Book. 

He also, at one time or another, wrote a number of hymn 
tunes. Some of these are buried in the supplement to a 
disused Psalter in Ward Chapel. They were written in 
order to provide suitable music for certain hymns, to which 
none of the tunes in the book were, in his opinion, well 
•adapted. Others were in constant use in Ward Chapel. 
One, which he named Dcilston , is so melodically striking, 
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and so ingeniously constructed, as only to require publication 
to become popular. 

Two quadrilles upon Scotch airs, called respectively the 
“ Baxter” and the “ Dalhousie,” are noteworthy from their 
thorough adaptation for being danced to —a quality con¬ 
spicuously absent in a good many similar compositions. 
Both ran through a large number of editions. He also 
<c arranged”—that is, practically gave a musical existence to 
—two songs which have attained considerable popularity, 
“The Lang-awa’ Ship,” and “The Burnie.” Under an 
assumed name were also published two sets of arrangements 
of Scotch melodies, in three-part harmony for the harmonium, 
of which it may be said the idea was new, and was felici¬ 
tously carried out. (Incidentally, it may be remarked, he 
lield an opinion, which later was independently sanctioned 
in high quarters, that music in more than three parts cannot 
be satisfactorily rendered on the harmonium.) 

To the Organist's Quarterly Journal he contributed some 
compositions for the organ, notably a fugue, clever and 
melodious, the original form of which was vocal, being taken 
from a somewhat lengthy and ambitious anthem, “The Lord 
is King.” This alone is the sphere in which he would have 
cared to be distinguished as a composer. The chief impedi¬ 
ment, and a very effectual one, was the lack of leisure, due 
to the engrossing daily labour of teaching. Another obstacle 
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was the severity of his aims latterly, and the consequent 
disposition to file and refine his productions. Work of the 
common everyday kind he could, had he wished, have 
produced with facility; hut he did not choose. The standard 
he set before himself was not less high than that which he 
•applied to others. Hence the comparative paucity of his 
original work. 

The list of works given above does not pretend to be 
complete. 








VII. 


AS 

Teacher. 


0 


|F all the weary tasks in life, that of 
teaching a young person, with no natural 


talent, the theory and practice of pianoforte 


music is surely the most profoundly melancholy. To despise 
the means by which he earned his bread was not, however, 
in Mr Watson’s nature. As a teacher he was loyal to his 
pupils’ interests, whatever their capacities, striving by 
sympathy to interest them in their studies. Wherever he 
found talent he rarely failed to invest it with something of 
the nature of enthusiasm, the especial condition of success 
in all arts. Once fairly passed into the regions of delight 
created by the great composers, pupils found in him an 
inspiriting guide, ready to bestow upon them, without stint,, 
the fruits of his quick intuition and profound observation. 
After the early years of struggle already referred to, success 
as a teacher came steadily and increasingly, until it became- 
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necessary, from lack of unoccupied hours, to refuse pupils. 
During the greater part of his life he worked, practically 
without an interval, for twelve hours a day. Sunday was a 
day of occupation also, if not of labour. Even with the break 
of a long summer holiday, this, considering the nature of the 
work, was more than any frame could bear; and it brought 
its natural consequence in a shortened life, fortunately ended 
suddenly, without tedious decay and suffering. 





VIII. 

Personal traits J T was P ublicl y said of Mr Watson, by one 
AND who had known him during the ripest 

years of his life,* that “he seemed incapable 
of a mean or ungenerous word or action.” To this was 
added that “he always won the esteem of those who knew 
him, for the purity of his life and the manliness of his 
character.” To add to these words would he to detract from 
their significance. In him were combined a quick insight into 
the characters of others, and an entire absence of cynicism. 
To this happy and uncommon union of faculty and tempera¬ 
ment is to be attributed the peculiar attractiveness of his 
own character. In dealing with the subject on which he 
could speak with some authority, he had no tinge of 
pedantry. From both pedantry and cynicism he was pre¬ 
served by the delight he took in men as men, and the 
ingenuous friendliness of his disposition. Speaking always 
from the heart, the warmth of his thoughts was not 


*Dr Shout, of Ward Chapel. 
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-chilled in any medium of worldliness before passing into 
words. He became the soul of any society into which he 
was thrown, owing to the variety and range of his con¬ 
versational powers. His vivacious geniality drew forth the 
pleasanter characteristics of others unfailingly. 

Too kindly to be witty, he was always humorous ; treating 
the weaknesses of his fellow-men as mere accidental perver¬ 
sions of virtues. He was fond of illustrating his conversation 
with anecdotes, which he took care to tell well. The striking 
appropriateness of some of these was due to a rapid modifica¬ 
tion of detail to the circumstances. They were full of added 
touches of unobserved things. Veracity in petty particulars 
he held to be an artistic fault. Preserving the essential germ 
■of humour, he provided locality and life to suit the occasion. 
Hot infrequently he amplified in a happy manner. While 
staying at a farmhouse in Glenisla he had met one of those 
•country tailors who are given board and lodging by such 
as employ them till their “job” in the family is finished. 
Perched, cross-legged, in the sunny window of the long 
country kitchen, this individual, like most of his class, (now 
fast disappearing before railways and newspapers), beguiled 
the time by recounting the gossip of the glen, and the 
numerous anecdotes, veracious and otherwise, gathered in 
the ample opportunities afforded him by the nature of his 
calling. Among those was the story of a Highland minister, 
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who, when the Lowland summer visitors first began to come- 
to his parish, was induced to deliver a sermon in English for 
their behoof, after the customary Gaelic one. Being far 
from proficient in the Southron tongue, he accomplished 
this with difficulty, and wound up a short but exhausting 
effort with the words—“An’ ef ye’ll no repent, an’ be sorrow 
for your sins, ye’ll no more go to Heaven than Donal’ Tham- 
son’s cow can climb that aik-tree, tail foremost, whistlin’ like- 
a mavis.” That was the whole story. In repeating it, Mr 
Watson, in order not to bring in this ludicrous ending (which 
he improved upon) too abruptly, supplied some of the pre¬ 
ceding observations, which had hitherto been left to the 
imagination. These had a tendency, it was observed, to 
increase, reaching back ever further into the legendary 
sermon, until in time the anecdote enlarged itself into a 
highly ludicrous account of the Creation and Fall, delivered 
in an imitation of the Gaelic accent, which long acquaintance 
with the Highlands and its people had made perfect. 

But few persons are without a love for Nature in one- 
degree or another. In Mr Watson the trait was highly 
developed. No one could converse with him on the subject 
without discovering that he looked upon scenery, especially 
mountainous prospects, with an eye that perceived deeper 
beauties than reveal themselves to most. He was never 
happier than in describing a mountain. Its contour, position, 
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surroundings, and changing aspects seemed to be photo¬ 
graphed in his mind; and to actual fidelity of description he 
added the poetry of insight, that conferred a kind of person¬ 
ality upon it. A staid and unpoetic farmer once remarked* 
“That man’s daft aboot hills.” 

He had an intimate acquaintance with the Perthshire and 
Glenisla Highlands. This knowledge was the result of hard 
trudges on foot in pre-railway times, usually undertaken in 
company with his brother James. A knapsack carried their 
personal necessities, a map guided them roughly—for they 
usually avoided the turnpike roads,—and for food and shelter 
they trusted to the chances of cottages on the way. With 
youth, health, and gaiety of disposition on their side, these 
journeys could not fail to be romantic. 

A striking thing was that Mr Watson preserved to the last 
an accurate remembrance of nearly every mile of the districts 
he had traversed. What phrenologists call “locality” was 
largely developed in him. He might fall out of the way— 
he was never lost. His sanguine disposition led him at 
times to over-estimate the amount of ground he could cover 
in a day, as the time spent in admiring and exploring “hills” 
was never allowed for beforehand. As a consequence, he 
had to sleep more than once out of doors, with only a plaid 
to cover him. He crossed the Moor of Kannoch principally 
because it had been represented as very difficult — a mere 
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succession of bogs and boulders, which in truth it is. 
blight found him and his companion but half-way through. 
By good luck they lit upon a shepherd’s hut. The shepherd 
and his wife knew no English, the travellers were ignorant of 
Gaelic. Pantomime secured them shelter. Mr Watson sung 
songs to the couple, to their great delight. A rough bed was 
made up, and in the morning they parted with good-wishes, 
expressed in words which were unintelligible, but the signi¬ 
ficance of which was clear enough. 

One result of these journeys was, that Mr' Watson for¬ 
warded to the publishers of Black’s Guide a goodly number 
of notes and corrections. It requires some strength of mind 
to differ from printed matter and a map. The effect of an 
error on the ordinary traveller is like that produced upon a 
schoolboy, who is told there is a mistake in his grammar. 
Mr Watson’s corrections were found to be right. He wrote 
a humorous account of some of his journeys for a local 
newspaper, above the signature of “ Tammy Trampalot.” 

Extreme situations of all kinds had a great attraction for 
him. The solitary tops of mountains, the deserted depths of 
glens, were equally fascinating. He would rise at any hour 
of the night to go and see a fire. One policeman on the 
beat, who knew his partiality, frequently woke him for the 
purpose. 

In his exterior aspects, Mr Watson was a noticeable man. 
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His appearance as lie walked tlie streets was tliat of one in 
love with life and his fellow-creatures. Youthful energy 
spoke in his gait and countenance. Everywhere he found 
something to interest him or employ his mind. He acquired 
French sufficiently to read it with some ease after his 
fiftieth year, and was studying Latin when he died. Of 
vacant weariness he knew nothing. Of nothing did he make 
parade. The private griefs of death and sickness in his 
family had dealt hardly with him. Trouble he conquered 
by labour, sorrow by silence, uncertainty by occupation. 

To speak of his personal charm without seeming exaggera¬ 
tion is not easy. It is notable that the words which naturally 
come are those that most fitly suit the virtues prized in woman. 
Open, affectionate, loyal, generous, clear of envy, he saw the 
soul of goodness in all men, and in all things. These 
qualities were knit together hy a stiff rectitude of action. 
Manly with the best kind of independence, he was unyield¬ 
ing in the right, yet kindly in his insistance. The last 
standard he applied to anything was its monetary value; 
the first, its truth. His way of life was not a tortuous 
avoidance of conscience, but a simple, straight path. 

He made tremendous demands at all times upon his brain 
and body. As if possessing some source of vital energy 
unconnected with either, he daunted them into compliance 
with his spirit. When at last the brain failed to answer so 
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rapidly, and the muscles grew flaccid, a short six-months’ 
struggle ensued, during which there was something pathetic 
in the sudden gesture with which he would straighten the 
shoulders, or quicken the pace, as if he sought to win vitality 
back by spending it. Yet, probably, no one knew more 
clearly than himself that his day was closing, his work done, 
the end in view. One afternoon, in June, (of 1886), he had 
sat (low n in his chair to read, in company of his wife. He 
then feeling better than during the preceding months, 
and looking forward to a holiday stay in the Highlands. As 
he read he fell into a slumber. Nothing in feelings or 
appearance boded sudden change; but, while the summer 
sun streamed in at the window, his slumber deepened, and 
quietly, without warning, passed into the ceaseless sleep of 
death. It is an end one might pray for. 

His life had somewhat of the rounded fulness of those 
great works of musical art he so reverenced. To its close 
might be applied the words he was so fond of quoting regard¬ 
ing the elder Bach’s fugues : It did not wind up—it stopped. 
It was a life lived for an object; filled with the effort to 
accomplish it; and crowned with its fulfilment. That it was 
a humble object matters not at all. It was a worthy one, 
worthily pursued, worthily attained. 










Great poets , listening far above the noise 

Of troublous Time , declare the coursing spheres 
Make music ; and can note with spiritual ears 
In elements vast , and. lowly flo wers, a voice 
Of rhythmic song. Man ev'n, though his free choice 
Can jar life's melody , and shake the years 
With harsh discordance , whether in mirth or tears , 
Swells but the sum of things that still rejoice. 

Life is a clamorous chamber , through whose bounds 
Tierce echoes that strike dumb his highest art: 

Dim fragments of no time-born harmony , 

They fall like home-songs on his moved heart. 

The door is Death: without , full , free , resounds 
The mighty anthem of Eternity. 
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